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~ our Government will do all it can to:make up matters now. 
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( 2 ) 
PoLItTIcalL. 
1. There is now, remarksthe Purva Pratidhwant, prospect of peace being, 
The arrival of Yékub Khén in the by God’s blessing, concluded with Cébul, since 
British Camp. | Y4kub Khan is coming in person into the British 
camp to settle all disputes. This can be for no other purpose than to 
establish friendship with the English. He has preferred doing that by 
himself, which, through an Envoy, would take both time and trouble. The 
British Government proclaimed that its quarrel was with the Amir Shere 
Ali alone; why was then the war continued after his death? We trust that 
Has not our 
Government even the least anxiety as to the lives and money sacrified in 


the war? Our wish is that this contemplated meeting will prove beneficial 


to all parties. wy 

 Q. Referring to the recent Darbar at Alikhey! as described in the columns 

The Darbér at Alikheyl, and Cébul Of the Znglishman, and also to the opinions 
affairs. of various parties, and the London Times in 
particular, that the frontier should stop at Lundi Kotal, the Pratikdr goes 
on to state that it has learnt by telegram of the arrival.of Ydkub Khén at 
Gandamak with the object of treating for peace. The editor tries to 
account for’ such arapid change in Ydkub Khan, who was hitherto s0 
eager for war, by the fact that he has fallen into great difficulties, the 
Mir of Badakshan and Wakhan disputing his sovereignty in the external 
portion of his dominions, while his own subjects are disaffected. We know 
not the exact terms of the treaty; but this we may, however, be allowed to 
conjecture, that the English will aid Ydkub Khan in establishing his autho- 
rity on the Oxus. 3 

8. The Hindu Hitaishint remarks that Sir Bartle Frere has in these 
modern times brought Lord Chelmsford into 
disrepute with his ill-timed .counsel in the 
Zulu war, just as the French General Dupleix did the brave Lally in days 
gone by. Sir Bartle’s policy is full of error, and Bishop Colenso too has 
blamed him for all the disaster. This severe defeat of the English: by the 
uncivilized Zulu army will, in the present times, be productive of :much evil 
to the former, and give the British nation a bad name in history. This 
TIsandula disaster is a second Plevna. The only difference being that,.in the 
latter, Generals Todleben and Scobeloff retrieved the Russian name and 
fame by capturing Ghazi Osman PAsha with his whole army, whereas -in the 
former Lord Chelmsford’s efforts to regain his and his country’s reputation 
have been attended with still worse disaster. We have been equally surprised 
and grieved at receiving the news we have about the English. déefeats in the 
Natal war. Every one feared the power of the British Lion; itis therefore 
a matter of great astonishment now that the wild Zulus have up to this 
time continued to face the Lion. The present loss and disgrace are alto- 
gether the result of an error of British policy. Had sufficient troops.and 8 
competent commander been despatched, the brag of the Zulus would long 
ere this have been put down. We are exceedingly surprised to witness the 
conduct of our Government. Lord Chelmsford should be replaced by 
Lord Napier. — ; 
4. The following observations are extracted from an article on “ India 

India and the present policy of and the present policy of England” in the 
suehad: | Navavibhdkar, of the 19th May:—It bas 
become the policy of the present English Government to show the ‘power of 
England by extending the Empire and engaging in war for that purpose 
Lo give effect to this sad policy, the Government has had to interfere in the 
Russo-Turkish war, to take possession of Cyprus in the Mediterranean Sea, 


The Natal war and Lord Chelmsford. 


ce) 


to take the administration of Asia Minor‘in its ‘hands, to. 
the: Zulos in Africa, -and to take up arms:against the Amir Shere Ali. 


~ 


a policy is carried out, its consequences should be considered. - Whoever‘has 
trgops and riches: can.easily extend an-empire ; but it is not only necessary 


to.eonsider whether territorial aggrandisement “will Jead to an inorease or 
decrease cf prestige ; whether .it will be an act of justice or ‘the contrary; 
a gain or loss; ‘but ‘it:is-also necessary to deeply ‘ponder over the question 
ghether the territory ‘taken can be'protected or ‘not. ‘The English ‘Govern- 
ment has taken indeed'the administration of Cyprus and Asia ‘Minor in tts 
hands, but it is probable that at no distant date it will have to feel the con- 
sequences of this inconsiderate.act. How: unjustthe war against the innocent 
Julus and Afghans is may not be perceived by those who are mad after 
prestige, but it is clearly seen by every:sober-mindedand;piousman. The 
thoughts we: have given above are identical with those to which Mr. Bright 
gave expression the other day at -a public meeting held:in the town,of 
Birmingham. ‘The Editor then gives the substance of Mr. Bright's observa- 
tions.on the Zulu: and Afghan wars,-and on Indian-administration. 


5. The following-observations are culled .from the:Sahachar, of the, 


ze: 


19th May.:—What the: condition of India was 
—_— oe a hundred :years. ago, is -at present :the con- 
dition of Turkey and Egypt. In India then England -and France were 
contending for supremacy. In Turkey and Egypt, which are similarly 
circumstanced, England and France have appeared on ;the scene. .In ;thase 
countries the power of the native government;is. decreasing, and the influence 
of the foreigners .is increasing. There is, however, .a,distinetion ,and.a 
favourable sign; the English and the French are acting in concert as 
friends. 
6. The Ananda Bazer Patrikd, of the 20th May contains an article on 
“The conelusion of the War,” ‘from which we 
cull-the following observations :—Two items 
of good news have come.from two different quarters—the one’is;that ;there 
is the greatest probability: of the conclusion of the: Cabul.war, and. the, other 
is to the effect that the brother of the Zulu King ‘has :fallen into: the, hands 
of the English troops. Ifthe latter intelligence ibe true, the Zulu war 
will end.as quickly as the Cabul war. Though we-are not.so, nearly con- 
cerned in the Zulu war asin the Cabul war, yet the. Zulu.war has produced 


The conclusion of the war. 


80 much confusion, that until it is ended: the present state of disorder in the - 


British Empire will nowhere come to an end. 

The .Cabul war has been a source of discomfort to us. For.a poor 
country like India itis dangerous to be engaged in.such expensive wars. 
Again, the country suffers, if in consequence of the war: Government finds 
self unable to look after the railways, roads, telegraphs, high education, 
&c. Besides, we are on the horns of a dilemma when a war breaks out between 
the British Government and the Amir of Oabul. The victory of the British 
Government is a gain to us, and its defeat a loss. ‘We are also interested in 
the fate of the Amir of Cabul,.as he is an Asiatic, a neighbour, and a Mussul- 
man. If after a victorious war the Goyernment had annexed Afghanistan, 
we would not have profited thereby. ‘The country is poor, hence its annexa- 
on would inerease the expenses of the Government; and to keep its rude 
People in subjection, it would be necessary to adopt a severer policy, which 
might be injurious to us. But one good result of the conclusion of: the. war 
would be that we should see once more the smiling face of Lord Lytton. 
Thongh ‘the conclusion of the war would be hailed with delight by every 
true Indian, it was doubtful whether that object would be gained by the treaty 
with Yékub Khdn, as he was not yet securely seated on the throne, | 
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_ The new: King of Burmah;. says the Beher Bandhu, has: belied the 
fe ' ne, ee ¢ sicppctetione of the pullie-andeluhe deciagh aan 
The new King of Burmah andhis his role by ; slaughtering ‘the: old :King’s 
endure-such conduct, and: he too, it seems, has not as yet been. able 
to: understand that. he ‘has no chance of success if he takes up: arms 
against,the. English. — If -he desires. his: personal safety and the security of 
his kingdom, he should keep on good terms with the English; if he fails in 
this, his whole possessions will. be mingled with the dust. ss 


Punic ADMINISTRATION. 


8. The Murshidabad eg mgr ee Re etiy gr has not 
ot Gas anak ie acted rightly in abolishing’ the post of Sub- 
pdb, ert ee Biltstrar of MereMdabed ca the coention o 
re eee Ay | the permanent incumbent taking three months 
leave of absence, and entrusting the duties thereof toa Deputy Magistrate 
with a view to profit thereby ; because, in the first place, the -pay of the 
sub-registrar does not come out of the Government treasury ; next, the work 
is'so heavy that it takes all the time of one man; but the Deputy Magistrate 
will pethaps do registration work for an hour or. two before: he closes’ his 
awn court. Thus many'people wlio ‘have travelled 16 or 20 : miles. will 
have to return in many cases“ disappointed, and ‘others will be put to mueh. 
inconvenience by delay in registration. “It ‘isnot’ right’ for Government 
to secure profit for itself'in exchange for the inconvenience and trouble of. 
eee te ete Moet tC ae is 

10. Thesame paper deprecates hasty conclusions being arrived at without 

a proper investigation. The Bengal zamindar, 

ane SS Se eT eke the writer, are decried by both Englishmen 
-,, ‘and some of their own countrymen for amase- 

ing wealth by oppressing their tenants, and paying small revenue to 
Government for their own lands under the permanent settlement. Now the 
Famine Commissioners, whilst in Bombay, were told that the ryo¢s there can 
get no profit after tilling their lands with every caré and labor, whilst Sir 
Richard Temple alleges that the sawkdérs’ (money-lenders) of Bombay’ refuse 
to lend the peasants money” because of distrust having been engendered; 
hence these cultivators are put to' great straits and cannot pay their rents: 
and since there is a ryotware settlement in Bombay and Madras, and remiis- 
sion of rents is rarély granted, these ryots are much oppressed. Let this 
example ‘suffice ; here Government will not forego'a pice of its rent, whilst 
the Bengal zamindar is often ‘left in arrears for two or three years, and 
perhaps is not able to realize his rents at all. ‘The'oppression of the’ Bengal 
zamindar towards the poor peasants bears no comparison to that of the 
Bombay and Madras tax colléctors. ‘Let this satisfy those who are always 


inveighing against the former. | ese 
11. The Purva Pratinidhé highly approves of the orders in the Gazette of 
The Commission on the Rent Bill, the 23rd April last, constituting the Rent Bill 
| ~~. Commission, and remarks that a better. system 
of making laws now prevails than did five years ago under other Governot. 
At present opinions are asked and collated, and enquiries. made, ' ere legislation 


- 


is entered upon. . Baboo Kristo Das’ Pal, a Member of His Honor's Legislative 


Council, was asked to frate a Rent Bill when cries were beginning to be heard 
from all sides as to the unsuitableness and in adequacy id the preset rent law. 


This Bill bas been several times amended, and it is now sought to frame 4 
wholesome: law through this Commision, after collecting the opinions of high 


( ei) | 
and well-informed authorities on the subject. We praise the local Govern~ 
‘ment for thus using its best efforts to secure a good rent law. spe ihes | 

12. Referring to the publication of the new Police Gazetie, 
will be printed the circular orders, ap 
nin" Gazette an useless ments, and transfers, &e.. in the d : 


wherein 


nent, 


be all this useless expenditure of money, especially at a time of such extreme 
financial pressure as the present ? ce TSE 

13. We take the following observations from the opening editorial of 

i the Bhdrat Mihir of the 13th May 
aac Lord Lytton had plainly admitted that, thrown 
into a state of unrest by the demands of Manchester and the Secretary of 
State, he had not taken into account the advice of his Councillors, the good of 
India, and the opposition of the Indian population, we could have understood 
him, and his action would not have given us so much pain. But neither 
Manchester nor Lord Lytton has adopted this course. On the contrary, 
Mr. Briggs, the mouthpiece of Manchester, said in the debate on cotton 
duties that, if these duties were abolished, the poorer classes in India would 
be able to purchase cloth cheaply. We wish to state in clear and distinct 
language that the abolition of these duties has not been of the slightest 
benefit to India. Lord Lytton and Manchester speak of the good of the 
Indian people—the former to hide the weakness of his heart, and the latter 
its low selfish interests. But this can no longer hide their real object. 

14. The following remarks are extracted from another article in the 
same paper:—We have been writing lon 
that the financial condition of India is critical. 
Government cannot much longer be conducted on the present system. On 
this system ruin is inevitable as a consequence of financial difficulties. The 
present extravagant system of administration of the British Government is 
not suited to a puor country like India. The Government had so long 
neglected this view, of the case. If there was a deficit, they imposed a new 


Reduction of expenditure. 


tax. But now the limit of taxation has been reached. The people can pay: 


no more taxes. Hence Government can no longer look hopefully in 
direction. Still, in the natural course of things, such financial difficulties 
would not have occurred so soon. But depreciation in the value of silver, 
famine, and war expenditure, these three evils have come upon the Govern- 
ment, and the present administration is sending forth dolorous outcries like 
a delirious patient. The financial statement of Sir Joh: Strachey has not 
ep. i of by any section of the community. It has been condemned 
y all alike. 

After giving an abstract of the Resolution of the Government of India 
on reduction of expenditure, the Editor proceeds to remark as follows :—This 

ution seems to be the dolorous outcry of a patient. After pouring 
that torrent of reproaches on the British Indian Association the other day, 
Lord Lytton doubtless must have been ashamed to publish this Resolu- 
tion. With what heart, and according to what principles of morality, could 
a Government, which was obliged to suspend all necessary public. works in 
Consequence of a financial crisis, give up an income of twenty lakhs to gain 


the good graces of Manchester? Lord Lytton endeavours to e con- 
demnation by throwing the blame on the depreciated value of silver. But the 


vorable exchange is not the sole cause of the financial crisis. ‘Last year, 
%8 well as during this year, without any reason, the duties on cotton goods 
€ been repealed. On sentimental considerations the salt tax in Bengal 
has been reduced ; yet the financial condition is such that Government 
cannot much longer remain in a state of stable equilibrium. The financial 


«lf 
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the Editor of this paper asks why there is to 
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independence of the Provincial Governments is to disappear. Year after 
year Sir John Strachey used to glory in this independence; now, with his’ 


own hands, he is laying the axe at its root. The financial difficulties are 


such that, in regard to finances, people will trust no longer what the Govern. 
ment says. Last year there was so much loud talk about railways, Lord 
Lytton solemnly described in long speeches the heavenly glories of railways; 
but now we see that the Resolution suddenly suspends all public works, 
No new works can be undertaken for internal improvement. After this it 
seems probable that the proceeds of the road cess will be appropriated by 
the Government of India to meet the expenses of an Afghan or a Burmese 
war. | 

_ In this Resolution too is to be seen the first letter of a dread magic 
formula of Sir John Strachey. Notwithstanding all reduction of expendi- 
ture, it seems that a new tax will be imposed next year. We do not stand 
far from the abyss. An iron age is coming upon India. 

Lord Lytton has not had the courage to adopt those means of reducing 
the expenditure of the administration by which financial equilibrium could 
be restored. What will be the reduction of expenditure by abolishing a 
few duftries or peons? Could not Lord Lytton look towards the Cooper's 
Hill College? Could he not direct his eyes to the high salaries of the 
English officers? What other poor country like India pays salaries so high ?. 
On comparing Lord Lytton’s salary and expenses with those of the Prime 
Minister of England, which seems to be the richer country. How much is 
expended on the annual sojourn of the rulers on the hills? What-need is 
there for such high-salaried English officers in every department of the 
administration ? : 

Nearly half the nett income of India is spent on the army. Lord 
Lytton in this Resolution gives some hope in that direction, but we can hardly 
make up our mind to place any reliance upon it. How is it possible for 
India to bear such military expenditure? Why in this time of distress, and 
for a light cause, were such grand preparations made for an Afghan war? 
and if made why were the costs thrown on the shoulders of India? Even 
echo cannot answer these questions. | ) 

15. With reference to the Commission appointed to try the case of 


2 Pundit Har Sahay, the same paper says—The 
one ne yn Mier Sale: Subordinate Judge, the Moonsif, and the Judge, 
are all of them subject to the High Court of Allahabad and the Government 


of the North-Western Provinces. Against the wishes of these two powerful 
bodies and of a District Judge, it will not be easy for these subordinate 
officers to exercise an independent judgment. Hence the enquiry of the 
Commission will not command much public confidence or respect. If 
three officers had been appointed from a different province, their proceedings 
would not have been viewed with suspicion. Lord Lytton had a very noble 
object in view, but owing to Sir George Couper’s bad selection, that object 
may not be attained. ‘he three selected members are no doubt superior 
men, but it is not always possible for subordinate officers to maintain their 
superiority. 
16. After giving the substance of the petition of the Madras Chamber 
The Madras Chamber of Commerce ©f Commerce to British Parliament on tbe 
and the License Tax. _ subject of the License Tax, the same paper 
observes as follows:—The tax which was imposed for the protection of 
life is being expended on the destruction of life. Than this what higher 
morality can be taught to the people of India? Oh! the sight is demoral- 
izing to society. The tax was not objected to, because it was thought 
that it would be spent in the prevention of famine. Now this noble object 
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A. 

isappeared, and the tax is so dreadfully oppressive in its collection, 
oly ‘ewe in its incidence, that its very name sends a thrill: of 
apprehension through the heart of the people. eeu Laer i aoe 

17. From the tenor of the reply given by the Prime Minister: to: 
is Mr. Fawcett, to the effect that the Indian 
The British Parliament and India. 
with the view to give ample opportunity for discussion, the Hindu Ranjiké 
would infer that hitherto there had been no proper discussion in. Parliament. 


as to this important matter. We are yet in doubt, the writer goes on to: 


587; whether the subject will be taken up in earnest, perhaps it will e hurried: 
through. We are loyal subjects of our Empress, and hope that our best 
interests may not be disregarded. The only remedy we see is to admit 
representatives from India into Parliament, just as members from Scotland. 
and Ireland sit in it. These would be able to give correct views regarding 
the actual affairs of India as personally known to them, instead of letting 
an imaginary picture of the country be drawn by foreigners, and this would 
prevent all misrepresentation. Thus India, instead of being looked upon 
as a land of gold, abounding in wealth and prosperity, should be represented 
a3 it now really is, a land devastated by famine, floods, epidemic disease, &c. 
India cannot be properly legislated for by a Parliament of foreigners sitting 
at a distance of thousands of miles, with oceans intervening, and unacquainted 
with the actual state of the country. | 
18. Referring to the Hegene angen of the igre ee Court: 
osten of in Oe jurisdiction, and the assent of the High Court 
priadiction not sdviedaa ere Fidate thereto, the Editor of the Sudhdvar- 
shana is of opinion that the change will be productive of more evil than 
good. ‘True the expenditure in the High Court establishment will be 
considerably diminished, yet there will be a great difference in the justice 
done to cases and suits brought by suitors. The Small Cause Court Judge 
has 50 or 60 cases to decide daily, so that he does not take much time to 
decree or dismiss a suit ; whereas in the High Court a case is well argued and 
considered, besides which, perjury is seldom or never met with there, as 
heavy punishment is sure to follow a perjurer. The Calcutta merchants and 
traders who are so fond of litigation should be consulted in the matter. 
For the above reasons we are decidedly of opinion that the extension 
of the Small Cause Court jurisdiction to Rs. 2,000 will be productive of 
much confusion. 
19. The Bhdrat Mitra says that the people here entertained 
Expectations and hopes of the great hopes of good from. the advent of the 
mjtives belied during the presentadmi- present Viceroy, and that they would be con- 
on. . ° ee °. 
? sulted in matters of policy and administration. 
The Fuller minute raised these expections to a pitch of joy, but our fate was 
bad, for the subsequent acts of Lord Lytton threw us into grief and 
sadness, such as the Vernacular Press Act, the Imperial License Tax, and 
the Cabul War, which culminated in an insult to the British Indian Association 
and the removal of the cotton duties in part. We were at first inclined to 
lay the blame of the Press Act on the heads of the Members of the Council 
or the English Press, but our opinion changed. when we heard the reply of 
ord Lytton to the British Indian Association, because the words and 
sentiments expressed therein were his own, for no one else was near by him 
at the time. We never expected, from the-tenor of his words, that the 
selfsame Lord Lytton, who replied to the address of the Bombay Chamber of 
ommerce in 1876, would be the one to consent to the removal of the 
cotton duties. At that time the financial pressure was not so great as now; 
and he has taken off the tax which yielded an income of about twenty 


budget would this time be introduced early - 
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( 8 ) 
lakhs. The Secretary of State fastens the blame on Her Majesty’s Govern.’ - 
ment, who advised Lord Lytton to pursue this course contrary to the opinions. 
of the Members of his own Council who were unanimous against. the removal, 
However, Lord Lytton as the Viceroy and Representative of Her Majesty, sent 
out here to watch the interests of India for the good of this country, should 
have remonstrated against the decision of the Home Government and carried 
out the principles enunciated by him in his address at Bombay and not 
have shifted his opinions. We must not blame Lord Lytton, but reproach 
our own unpropitious fate. | 


90. Itis unjustly said that Bengal pays least in all India towards 
| fhe Road Cess and the astonishing taxation, because, says the Sangbad Prabhakar, 
proceedings of the Hooghly Commitee. ‘this province groans under the weight of taxes, 
for which discontent prevails everywhere, to this must be added the 
oppression of the collectors and the misappropriation of the money for 
purposes other than that for which it was collected. For instance, it is much to 
be regretted that, notwithstanding Road Cess Committees, and worthy members 
to sit thereon, complaints are always made of their incapacity, so that the 
roads, ghdis, §c., are not constructed at all as intended. Half the proceeds 
of the tax goes to paying the Engineer and the office establishment. In many 
places the money is wasted or embezzled, whilst in others no works of utility 
are constructed, though the inhabitants have been paying the cess regularly 
for years. Notwithstanding Sir Ashley Eden’s repeated admonitions to 
Road Cess Committees to curtail expenditure by employing native instead 
of European Engineers, and to attend first to the construction of works of 
public utility before looking after the repairs of civil buildings, we see 
in many cases quite the contrary practice prevails. Avery able exposure of 
the proceedings of the Hooghly Road Cess Committee was recently made 
in the columns of the Hindu Patriot with reference to Mr. Forbes the 
Engineer. His Honor must have seen from these wonderful proceedings 
how far his orders are being carried out, and we believe that nothing effectual 
will be done, until Sir Ashley takes the appointment of Engineers and 
the allotment of their stipends into his own hands. Te 


21. The Mymensingh Sanjivani endeavours. to answer the question 
Why do the Bengali newspapers 0ted in the margin by saying that the one 
expose the faults of the Rulers of the class of men who expose errors merely through 
country P . ; o 

jealousy must be considered as enemies, the 
other do it for the benefit of society, and as such their conduct is not repre- 
hensible, and they must be considered not as foes, but as reformers. The 
fact of Act IX having been passed would show that Government places us 
in the first class. Do what the Government may, we are no enemies, our 
only desire being to seek the welfare of both Sovereign and subject. An 
actual and inveterate foe would never desire to see errors rectified: a real 
friend, however, would. Anyone who has attentively watched the course 
taken by the native newspapers in having hitherto pointed out the errors 
and failings of the Government must necessarily admit that this was done 
with a view to bring about cordiality between the Sovereign and the subject, — 
to strengthen the bonds of amity between them, to secure justice and equity, 
so that thereby the English Government may be more firmly established and 
its renown made permanent. The vernacular newspapers have had no other 
object than the above in view. We verily believe that disaster will 
assuredly overtake that Government some day or other which is unjust 
and oppressive. Our prospects and advancement are bound 7 with the 


English Government and race, so that any calamity to them will be ruin 


us. Qur hearts quake to reflect that the foundations of English rule are being 


t. 
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loosened by injustice and unrighteousness, and -therefore it is that we are 


ly desirous of exposing such acts as we think are faulty. We 
vent that our only motive is to effect good by reformation. e would 


not have been so outspoken had we been double-minded. Had the Bengalis 
been disloyal, they would not have, like children, come up to Government 
99 often with petitions about their grievances, - It is incomprehensible to us 
how so intelligent a Government as that of the English has managed to 
set us down as disloyal. We cannot bring ourselves to forget the pain and 
grief which this has caused us. A hae SES bs 
99. The vernacular journ * says pe ae have ae — acoused 
vlegalities of Mr. Magrath, Of Supporting the natives and causing 
oettaan. or annoyance to Government by unjustly . 
testing against the administration of the law and government. e 
cannot be expected to remain silent when its officers, more especially the 
Magistrates, give us cause to speak out on account of their acts. There 
is at present the case of Mr. Magrath, the Magistrate of Monghyr, and 
Jeetoolal. The matter came before the High Court, which laid great blame 
on the Magistrate for the improper action taken by him. This censure 
will, however, do no good or stay the evil. Government should make some 
special legislation for the Magistrates of this class. my 
93. Whilst this paper is glad to hear that Tarak Baboo, the Circle 
officer at Zangail, has been dismissed by the 
Commissioner, it wonders how such a man 
was ever employed under Government, especially in so responsible an 
office as that connected with the license tax, for there is no knowing 
how much the poor have suffered at his hands. He has got his deserts. 
We are, however, grieved at the laxity of the Magistrate and Deputy 
Magistrate in the investigation ordered by the Commissioner, whose suspicions 
were first aroused on noticing in the record that the Baboo used to go out 
30, miles into the country every day about the tax. The former two 
officials would have had Tarak Baboo held blameless, had it not been for the 
persistency of the Commissioner, who brought home the guilt to the accused 
and had him dismissed the service. | | 
24. Government, says the Pratskdra, published a Resolution last year 
enjoining the immediate reduction of all un- 
necessary expenditure, and expressed a wish 
to have two crores of rupees always available as a balance in the treasury to 
meet the expenses of probable famines. The budget of the 12th March 
last shows, however, a deficit of one crore and a quarter, which was in a 
great measure attributed to the ruinous loss in exchange, &c. Now, although 
a reduction of expenditure was urged last year, yet almost immediately 


Dismissal of license tax officers. 


Reduction of expenditure. 


famine purposes used therein, and all this to acquire a scientific frontier and 
rectify the present one—a subject about which there are a variety of con- 
flicting opinions amongst experienced soldiers. ‘Doubts there may be as to 


money which had been kept bv to alleviate these very famines has been 
otherwise spent, and there is none to give us the reason why. We attribute 
it to our bad fate. Our Government meditated to retrench its expenses, 
yet managed to increase the same. In conclusion, the writer alleges that 
te Knows not where to lay the blame of this great increase in expenditure, for 
in several places in the Resolution the ruinous rates of exchange are held 


tespousible, whilst somewhere in the middle of the same document it is 


asserted that. the military charges are very high. Which of these two may 
We believe ? 


after the Afghan war was entered upon, and the money retained for 


this, but not so as to the famines everywhere depopulating the land.. The 
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95. The Urdu Guide says that the people of -Calcutta are lamenting 

- __* and complaining about the Imperial Licenge 
Paley Manicralty. in Cal- Jax, and the way in which it is collected.: The 
Pe poor tax-payers, after waiting for days perhaps 
anxiously at the Municipal Office, where they are subjected to much incon. 
venience, have at length the satisfaction to be ordered first to pay a rupee ag 
summons fee and another rupee as fine. If remonstrance 1s made as to the 
party never having received or seen a summons, he is told that such was 
issued in due course to the constable, which is quite sufficient for all pur. 
poses. Secondly, there seems to be no regular system or method in the 
assessment of the tax; those who should have been taxed high have been let 
off with small sums. Thirdly, persons are required to produce witnesses and 
books to prove their case, which they willingly do, but as their suits are not 
heard for two or three days together, the witnesses leave and are not forth- 
coming on the day of hearing, and they are unable to prove their allegations 
and have to bear the consequences. We hope Mr. Souttar will take notice 
of this, as a great deal of oppression is being practised on the poor 
inhabitants. ! 
26. The Sulabha Samdchard thus narrates a very laughable circum- 
ae stance, as he calls it, which took place recently 
plier Garth's peon and the ‘at the Sealdah station. A peon of the Chief 
Justice went to place a letter in the post-box 
there to the address of Sir Ashley Eden, after doing which he was informed 
that the train would not start till 9 p.m. This so perplexed the man that 
he managed to break the box after handling it severely, secure his master’s 
letter, and scatter all the others about the place, whereupon he was 
arrested and taken to the police; though at first every one seemed 
to keep aloof knowing him to be the orderly of Sir Richard Garth. The 
Postmaster-General was at once apprised of the matter and ordered 
the release of the man. On this, the writer remarks—‘‘ We never hitherto 
believed that the sd/zbs even die through fear. Be this as it may, the man 
committed a grievous offence, but escaped punishment.” 

27. The Sadharani of the 18th May thus concludes an article on the 
case of Mr. Magrath :—We believe that it is 
not the object of England to govern India by 
mere force. Because such is our belief, we look upon British justice as the 
firm foundation of the British Empire. If British Judges became very 
unjust, the material empire of Britain might not be injured, but the moral 
empire would disappear. Hence we say plainly to the British Government 
that, if you are inclined to preserve the moral empire, do not encourage the 
unjust. But if casting religion, morality, &c., to the winds, you wish to 
rest your empire on the number of guns and the weight of powder, then 
promote Mr. Magrath, gag the newspapers, and drive out with a shower 
of abuses those who approach to present petitions. If we ever spoke after 
that, it would be our own fault. 

28. The same paper, writing on the subject of Committees, says that 

nena. the Civilians as judges and executive oflicers 


7 are generally not guilty of oppression. But 
as Chairmen of Oommittees, they follow crooked paths to carry out their 


objects. Road Cess Committees, Municipal Committees, and Education 
Committees are scattered broadcast over the country. What we hear 
leads us to infer that in most places the determination of the Chairman #8 
only carried into effect; and the Chairman often pursues various bye-paths 
to gain his end. This is not for us a matter of much sorrow. It cannot 
be said that whatever is done without Committees is unjust; so that there 


_ Mr. Magrath and British justice. 


(1) 


would not be much loss if the Committees were abolished. But then our 
eulers are foreigners, and because they cannot understand all things, it is 


necessary for them to take the advice of others. Moreover, if. after inviting — 


some gentlemen for the purpose of taking their advice, you stick some- 
how or other to your own pet projects, telling them to return home, this 
may be endured for a day or two, or for ten days, but when it grows into 
a rule, it becomes very ridiculous, yet vexatious and painful. If you will 
never hear a word, the daily call raises a smile ; after that, aiscussion 
roduces vexation; and if one has any special sensibility as to honor and 
dishonor, he experiences some pain. 3 

Yet such has been the state of things for several years. In the 
majority of cases it is not possible to act in opposition to the Chairman. 
The members in consequence become either perfectly indifferent, or invari- 
ably support the Chairman. In this matter both parties are to blame. 
But he is to be specially blamed who has power. The fault of the power- 
less is his powerlessness. Committees have been created for independent 
action; but the Chairman rarely gives independence to the members; so 
that by the action of the Chairman the principal object of the Committees 
is being often defeated. 

29. Writing of the contemplated factory law with the view to 
shorten the labours of the operatives, especially 
ee : of young childern in the mills, the Dacca 
Prakdsh says that this has been urged upon the Indian Government by Lord 
Shaftesbury and others who show.a great interest in the welfare of the 
people of India; but there are many who think that there is some other 
motive at the bottom of such overflowing sympathy on the part of the 
merchants of England. There is a great deal of self-interest to account 
for all such feelings of pity. Although the Bombay mill-owners and 
managers purchase the best machinery from England at a heavy cost, yet 
by means of cheap native labour and country cotton their goods have been able 
to compete successfully with the English cotton goods, so much so that the 
latter have become depreciated in the Indian market. The English merchants 
have sought for and obtained a partial remission of the cotton duties and are 
now seeking to shorten the hours of labour so as to enhance the expenses of the 
Indian mill-owners. Many have been able to‘see through this device, though 
Lord Cranbrook and the Government may not, for some reason or another, be 
able to detect it. : 

30. In an article headed “ An instance. of great oppression,” the 
Navavibhakar of the 19th May remarks as 
follows:—In his speech at Belvedere, coh- 


An instance of great oppression. 


demning the Editors of native newspapers, Sir Ashley Eden observed that 


Magistrates and other officers laboured hard in the performance of their 
duty, but if they committed a single mistake, a great agitation was created by 
the Editors of native papers. Sir Ashley Eden would not have made this 
observation had he understood the real cause of such agitations. His 
Honor thinks the Magistrate has made but a single mistake, but this single 
mistake may produce numberless evils. Not only is the oppressed man 
ruined, but a bad example is set. Those who wish to oppress the weak by 
taking the law into their own hands are encouraged, and their oppression 
increases day by day. The liberty of the subjects is diminished, they. dare 
no more to seek a remedy by giving expression to their grievances when they 
are Oppressed by the strong, and thus the stream of oppression flows unper- 


ceived, and the ill-treatment received at the hands of officers of Govern- | 


ment is ascribed to Government, which is looked upon as oppressive. A fault 
of any other officer can be overlooked, but the authorities should consider how 
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iwhtful are the.consequences of a single fault of an officer who is in charge 
of a sub-division or district. The administration of the district is in the hands 
of the Macistrate. The protection of the wealth, the life, the reputation 

and the liberty of the subjects is in his hands. It is his duty to protect 


the poor and the helpless from the oppression of the powerful, and try to 


increase the happiness and prosperity of all. But if he oppresses the people, 
who will protect them? As an illustration of the fact that a single fault of 


a Magistrate may produce numerous evils, the Editor then cites the case of 


Mr. Magrath, Magistrate of Monghyr, in his dealings with Mohunt 
Luchmidoss. | : 
81. In an article on “ The contraction of the sphere of liberty of the 

| | subject in the mofussil,” the same paper points 

| out three provisions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code as seriously affecting the liberty of the people. These are the provi- 
sions regarding the summary trial, increase of punishment on appeal, and 
re-trial of an accused person even after his acquittal. By summarily trying . 
a case a Magistrate can easily send a man to jail. It is all the same whether 
any evidence is taken or not ; it matters not whether the evidence be sufficient 
or not; the Magistrate, if he be so minded, can fine or imprison any one, 
be he an ordinary individual or a noble, rich or poor, a landlord or a tenant. 
There is no appeal on cases tried summarily, so that no escape from 
punishment is possible by an appeal to higher authorities. But even if an 
appeal were allowed, what would it avail? According to the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure the punishment may be enhanced on appeal. People 
appeal in the hope of acquittal or of a reduction of punishment; but when 
there is a chance of the punishment being enhanced, how can a punished 
man take courage to make an appeal? Again, when formerly an accused 
person was acquitted by a Magistrate or a Sessions Court, he had no more 
to fear; but now the Local Government, if it wishes, can bring him again 
to trial. The Editor then refers to the case of Juran Gazi, against whose 


Liberty of the subject. 


_ acquittal the Local Government appealed to the High Court of Calcutta, 


which, however, has rejected the application. 
$2, The same paper is gratified to find that Government will no 
__ longer guarantee employment to passed stu- 
an of students of Medical dents of the Calcutta Medical College. This 
| guarantee was productive of some mischief, in- 
asmuch as ij enabled a diploma-holder to secure a competency without 
further, exertions or attempt at improvement. If, again, from among the 
passed students, Government selects those who are to be employed in the 
public service, and allows an increase of Rs. 150 to the salary of the 
‘Assistant Surgeons in accordance with Dr. Smith’s proposal, there will 
really be no diminution in the encouragement given to medical students. 
33. The Sahachar of the 19th May in its opening editorial warns the 
Government in the following strain :—‘ The 
times are hard. The rulers always distrust 


us, yet as loyal subjects we think it our duty to make the following 
remarks :— | 


“ Great has been the distress of the people. There is not a drop of 
water in the sky; the voice of suffering is heard everywhere. Rice sells 
at nine seers a rupee. The.aus crop has failed. The winter crops in the 
North-Western Provinces have also been a failure. The peasantry live upon 
aus ; that has failed; and the License Tax is pressing hard on the people. 
In many places, without a previous notice, warrants are being issued and 
goods attached. Thusa double or treble expenditure is being incurred. The 
poor are selling their domestic utensils to pay the tax, but even that does 


The distress of the people. 


ra a aa aa a a aa y SiGe as i amis 
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not suffice. We have learnt that Sir John 8 has ruled that a fixed 
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no alternatives. They see the sufferings of the people; they know everything ; 


but what can they do? We say it with sorrow that since the establishment of 
the British Empire there has never been 80 much distress; this state of 
things is producing its natural results ; theft and robbery are increasing 
verywhere.” : ee 4 
Tithe Editor advises Lord Lytton to turn his attention to the internal 
affairs of the realm, but he fears that nothing can be done so long as 
Sir John Strachey is here. In this time of distress there is a talk about the 
income tax. Sir i ohn Strachey has done enough. He has made India bank- 
rupt and the Indians beggars. Let him now only do the favor of leaving this 
country. We are prepared to raise a subscription to pay his salary for five 
years. Wet Lord Lytton become independent. He is not a bad man; but 
30 long as his evil genius Strachey is here, he can do no good to the people. 
84. In an article on “ Import duties on cotton goods and England,” 
| the same paper observes as follows:—It has 
Import duties on cotton goods and heen telegraphed that a question being raised 
England. . ‘ hoe ° 
in Parliament regarding import duties on cotton 
goods, Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons, and Lord Cranbrook, 
in the House of Lords, stated that the Ministry ordered the repeal of 
these duties; that in obedience to their instructions there had been no 
debate in the Legislative Council ; and that the Indian Government was not 
responsible for allthis. This justifies Mr. Bright’s description of the Ministry. 
In one respect we must acknowledge their merit; they have not made 
the = Government of India responsible for what they themselves 
have done. 


a 


In the matter of these duties we cannot say that Lord Lytton and Sir. 


John Strachey are completely imnocent. The language which Lord Lytton 
used towards the British Indian Association shows that he did not merely 
carry out the orders of the Ministry ; bnt that he approved of these orders; and 
that those who opposed the policy therein laid down were not loyal subjects in 
the opinion of His Excellency. Even if opposition had been unconstitutional, 
His Lordship should not have gone to such lengths. No one has any respect 
for Sir John’s financial ability. Without a discussion as to the necessity 
of the repeal of the duties, he should silently have carried out the measure. 
We thank the other Members of the Government of India. They fought for 
the true interests of India; but Lord Lytton, setting aside the opinion of 
the majority of the Members, has followed the advice of Sir John Strachey. 


35. In an article on “ An een to injure India in the name of 

# _. , justice,” the same paper observes: The pious 

< Fake, nee tote Re le eel rikipeend’ upon by the bvik-mindad, 
coe So Manchester has recently succeeded in 
imposing upon Lord Shaftesbury. Our readers may remember that 
Manchester has shed tears over the excessive labour of the operatives 
of the Indian factories. They have therefore proposed to reduce 
their hours of labour. The present Ministry are determined to keep 
Manchester in good humour; accordingly they have issued instructions for 
the preparation of a Bill. All the newspapers and merchants have been 
Wanimous in condemning it. True it is that Government and men like 
Sir Ashley Eden have approved of the Bill; but it is also true that the 
officers under the Government of Lord Beaconsfield have no liberty. They 
merely carry out the orders of the Prime Minister. Their opinion, there- 
fore, has no value. ‘Their condition at times excites public sympathy. But 
who will hear what India says? Manchester is determined to nip in 
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the bud the nascent industry of this country. We are sorry to find that Lord 
Shaftesbury has been imposed upon by the evil-minded Manchester men. . 
The Editor then quotes an English writer to show that the reduction of 
the hours of labour has not produced good results in England, and proceeds 
to remark as follows:—Now turn towards India. To whatever factory you 
may go, you will find the relation between the employer and the laborers 
the same as that between father and his children. The laborers ‘earn much, 
The employers treat them with kindness. Wherever there is a factory, the 
lower classes are ina condition of ease. Let those who wish to see it go to 
the factories at Barranagore and Bowreah. Why will you change this state 
of things? Who wants the law? The employers do not want it; the 
laborers do not want it. If you speak of health, see once the state of the 
laborers here. We say positively that the health of the factory laborers 
is much better than that of the peasants or of the other lower classes, 
There are two causes of this. In the first place everywhere the employers 
have made generous arrangements for medical treatment. In the second place, 
the laborers are well-fed and well-clothed; their dwelling-places too are gra- 
dually becoming better. They do not want the kindness which Lord Shaftes- 
bury wishes to show to them. We too say in God’s name, there is no need 


; for this kindness. 


SaNGBaD 
PRABHAKARA, 


May 19th, 1879. 


Sanwepap Pourwa- 
CHANDRODAYA, 


May 28th, 1879. 


86. The Sangbdd Prabhdkara commences this article by decrying the 
Contemplated extension of the juris. 22P!d way in which cases are usually decided 
diction of the Calcutta Small Cause in the Calcutta Small Cause Court, as appears 
— from the published reports. It takes as much 
time to sacrifice a goat at the shrine of Adlé as to decide a suit. This Court 
has at present a jurisdiction up to Rs. 1,000, and none whatever as to 
suits respecting immoveable property. Jt is now proposed to extend its 
jurisdiction, and favorable opinions and reports have gone in, so that it now 
only remains for a law to be passed. We would propose, continues the 
writer, that the present name of the Court be changed, its constitution 
re-modelled, and an increase be made in the number of Judges; this can well 
be managed from its large income, which now yields a large annual profit to 
Government. Let a Barrister and Civilian Judge be appointed; let it 
also have jurisdiction over suits for landed property triable now only 
by the High Court. Every one knows what money, time, and labor are 
needed to carry a suit through the High Court. Let a Bench con- 
stituted of the two Judges mentioned above be empowered to try, as the 
proposed District Bench would, land suits and sales up to Rs. 1,000 and 
money suits to Rs. 2,000. This will benefit many and at the same time not 
harm Government. Let the new Court be called the Presidency Court, 
and let its land suits be appealable to the High Court, as also money suits 


- Rs. 2,000. These arrangements will be satisfactory to suitors of all 
classes. 


37. The Sangbdd Purnachandrodaya acquaints the readers with the fact 

sh this acs of the Bombay dacoits having, after their late 
Hapsases _  epredations, been bold enough to send 4 
threatening proclamation to the Governor. The writer cannot precisely say 
what action the Government will take though he is inclined to believe that the 
authorities will let these marauders off mildly on account of their having 
been instigated to such evil deeds by reason of the scarcity of food. Not- 
withstanding this, the Editor goes on to say the dacoits ought to know that 
they are committing grave illegalities and defying the laws of the Empress. 
who, if she is once roused to anger, would with a glance only wipe off 30,000 
of such men. Were all the principalities of India banded together agains! 
the British Government they could effect nothing, and these are but common 


jacoits. These are not the same days or times as'those when Shivaji’s 
exploits took place. More advisable then would it be if these dacoits gave 
up their malpractices at once and placed themselves under the protection and 
idance of Government. They should have established committees’ of 
respectable men at various places, informed them of the circumstances, and 
represented matters in the proper quarter instead of betaking themselves to 
such reprehensible practices. , vitae ey | 
38. We at times become paralysed, remarks the Bardwdn Sanjivant, Baxowsx Sasnvanr, 
ua on hearing accounts of the administration of “7 '*” 
eT _ justice by some of our Mafuss 


al Magistrates. 
It is a matter of surprise to us to find how men entrusted with such high and 
important functions manage to act contrary to justice, counsel, law, and 
humanity, and there are not a few ofthis class. We have Kirkwood of 
Chittagong fame, Stevens in the Lokenathpur murder case, whilst our readers 
must remember the judgment of Mr. Cook, Joint Magistrate of Chhaprah 
in the theft case, and now comes up the case of Mr. Magrath, Magistrate of 
Monghyr, details of which are given. We shall say nothing of this, but let 
our readers judge for themselves of the Magistrate’s acts, who, where he could 
only fine by law for an offence, sentenced the alleged offender ‘to 20 days 
imprisonment. Will Government take no steps after hearing of all these 
acts of injustice? If it does not, then will there be a stain on the British 
name for justice. 


89. Referring to the appointment of the Rent Law Commission to settle 342>wax Samsrvam. 
The Rent Law Commission Mr. eiectually and once for all the interminable 
Geddes recommended to sit onitalso. disputes between landlord and tenant which 
have hitherto defied all attempts at amicable arrangement, the Bardwdn 
Sanjivant, whilst approving of the nomination of the different members attached 
thereto, quotes various passages from the able report of Mr. Geddes, which 
was approved by the High Court, and urges upon the Local Government to 
add this gentleman’s name to the Commission, because, from all that he writes" 
and says, he appears to be a friend and well-wisher of the ryot, whose 
interests he could watch; at all events the Commission, in conducting its 
proceedings, should keep an eye on Mr. Geddes’ report, and not lose sight of a 
the High Court’s:letter of approval of that gentleman’s remarks. “a 


40. This paper has a long editorial, extending over four closely printed Baxowax Sansrvanr. 
Wherein does the stand-point of COlumns, headed ‘Where is the stand- 
unity amongst the natives consist P point of Indian unity?” in which the writer 
starts with the assertion that the principle “ unity is strength” was recognized 
among the ancient Greeks as shown by theiz own fables; he then goes on 
to point out five circumstances under which union may be said to exist—first, 
the natural one of being sprung from one stock ; the second is the still stronger 
bond of religion; the third is the circumstance of people being inhabitants 
of the same land and speaking the same language; fourth, the subjection 
to one Sovereign which makes the tie of union much stronger ; thus the people 
of the United States would not so readily sympathize with the English as 
those of Scotland and Wales would do; fifth, community of interests and 
sympathy, as may be proved by history; when the Magna Charta was 
forced from the English King by his united subjects, who had all of them, 
high and low, rich and poor, the same interests at heart. Thus it is a fellow 
feeling springs up between prisoners in the same jail, between young and 
young, old and old, and so on. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that the tie can only bestrengthened by the existence and encour- 
agement of the higher and purer passions of the mind, such as love, pity, 
and patience. Now it cannot be denied that India does not up to this time 
possess one religion, one race, or one language. God only knows when 
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Anaypa Bazak 
PaTBIKA, 


May 20th, 1879. 
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she will, and blessed is that nation who already has these. It is only 
when individuals like ‘atoms have an affinity or strong attraction for ong 
another that the mass becomes firm and impregnable. This accounts for the 
difference between the constitution of the mountain and that of a pillar 
of sand; the former no wind can shake or sever, whilst the latter falls to 
pieces by the slightest blast. India can only say of herself that she has one 
Sovereign and some unity of feeling. ‘Let all the inhabitants of India take 
their stand upon this common ground of union, and exert themselves to 
their utmost, even to sacrifice of life, to put an end to India’s troubles, whilst 
our heart’s wish is that they succeed in this great and magnificent attempt, 


41. Referring to the se — F heh the Nigar the 
eae’ nan azar Patrika o e 20th Ma 
Ee a oe following observations :—The frst 
cause of the deficit is the loss by exchange. We lose nearly four millions 
a year in sending to England the millions required to meet the Home charges, 
If the Government of India wishes to reduce the Home charges, the Secretary 
of State frowns on it. The second cause of the deficit is the military 
expenditure. The Military Department is the “joy” of the Government, 
which dares not displease it. The third cause of the deficit is the Civil 
Service. This is the favorite child of Government, and if dissatisfied it would 
make the home uncomfortable by its loud outcries. Hence, on the principle 
that peace is better than prosperity, the authorities dare not trouble it with 
the question of deficit. The fourth cause of the deficit is the Public Works 
Department. Though this is not the favorite child, yet it is a money-making 
child, at least Government entertains the hope of receiving pecuniary assist- 

ance from it. 


Again, it is dangerous to meet the deficit by new taxes. Taxation 
impoverishes the people and famine is the consequence, and millions are 
required for famine relief. Hence the authorities understand that it is 
neither safe nor profitable to tax the people. 


There are very few rich men in India. Those who are rich are either 
English officials or English merchants. Government cannot tax them, partly 
because it dare not disturb them, and partly because a tax on these classes 


MvURGHIDABAD 
PatRixka, 


May 2nd, 1879. 


would bring on loss to the authorities themselves. 


Government might indeed obtain a higher income by increasing the 
Customs duties. But if they raised the duty on salt, Liverpool would be 
displeased; and even in this time of distress they have been obliged to 
sacrifice nearly a million for fear of Manchester. 


FAaMINeE. 


42. The total absence of rain during all the past months up to the 
present month of Chattra (April) has, says the 


Probable famine for want of rain Patrika 


this year in the Murshedabad district. » blasted the prospects of the rabbi 


crop. The seed planted for ashu paddy crop 
has been scorched up andthe peasants are weeping thereat. Thus it is we 


have no rain when it is wanted, whilst floods and inundations take place when 
such are not required. Bengal wiil this time be visited by a famine. 


_ We don’t mean to blame our Government for sleeping over the matter ; for, 


their work as to the license tax to prevent famines and the Famine Conm- 
mission has now been brought to a close. We trust that all will notend in 


mere writings and accounts, but that somethi ict ll be done, else 
the country will assuredly cry out. 5 Docent, Aas 


ce 


. Excepting the Bhaowdl 
Great scarcity in the Dacca district. 


nah, all the other districts of 
ngal, says the Dacca Prosdsh, are 
suffering more severely than ever they did 


juring previous famines; all the corn available has been drawn away for 


and other parts of India; people are subsisting on one meal a day, 
ae on bulbs and roots boiled, and some go without food. Though there 


are few or no deaths, yet great emaciation has been the result; all classes are 


suffering alike ; the zamindar and mahajan too, because they cannot get in 
their dues; whilst the poor respectable class are parting with their vessels of 
metal and goods to support the body. In time this class will become extinct, 
if matters go on this way much longer. When the scarcity was less severe 
than at present, the Government officials and other charitable people were 
ready to help; but now that the distress is far more severe than ever it was 
before, we know not why these are now quiet and thoughtless on the subject. 
There is time even now to save lives by opportune aid; if our advice is not 
heeded, there is no doubt great blame will be cast on the perpetrators of 


such negligence. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


44, Whilst noticing the foundation of an association in Dacca, having Pvava Pearpaznst 


ents’ £0r its object the discussion of political and 
in sony sented ees Sinha otal tonite thn ilies af the Passe Peatitl 
= ons tom want or Lastern Echo takes occasion to remark 
that this itching for politics, engrossing the mind of the student, is not 
a good thing at all. There is no knowing where matters will end when 
these students with old men’s heads on their young shoulders come to 
review and criticize the acts of their parents, teachers, and sovereign. 
Where can there be any goud fruit in dabbling in politics, whilst one is 
going through a course of scholastic instruction? Let this be left to 
the elder members of the family. | 


Locat. 


45. The Bharat Mihir of the 13th May notices with pleasure the 
dismissal by the Commissioner of Baboo 
| Tarak Chandra Basu, the additional circle 
oficer of Tangail, and remarks that Baboo Brojokanta Rai, the Deputy 
Magistrate of Tangail, had been guided to a large extent by Moulvie 
Azher, another circle officer, in making assessments. The result was that 
in 95 per cent. of the cases which had come up before the District Collector 
in appeal, the tax was reduced. 


46. A correspondent of the same paper states that Govindgunge, in 
| Rungpore, is an important centre of internal 
trade. It has aschool, a charitable dispensary, 
4 police-station, a sub-registration office, a post-office and several zamindary 

cutcherries, yet the roads leading to it are out of repairs. The writer re- 
commends repairs being made from the Road Cess Funds. 


License Tax. 


Roads leading to Govindgunge. 


Dacca PRAKASH, 


May 18th, 1879, 


May 12th 2879. 


BoanaT Mrnre, 


May 138th, 1879. 


Baarat Mrurr. 


47. An anonymous correspondent, writing without date from Rungpore, aro Raxsre, 


Increase of theft in Rungpore by 898 it is reported that thefts are greatly on the 
reason of the negligence of the local increase in places adjoining Rungpore. It is 
_— much to be regretted that all this is owing to 
the neglisence of the police; of this there is no doubt, and the authorities 
thould always have an eye on these places, 


May 14th, 1879. 
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-Navavik om ofthe '10th Mas 
platform at'Sealdah without shewing ee 
not even those who wish to send: their family by railwsy and accompany then, 
to the station for that purpose. ‘The inconveniences to:'which' in consequence 
purdanashin ladies are at: times: : ted‘are really very ‘great. The : is 
‘Mr. ‘Franklin Prestage, the Agent —f: the ‘Eastern Bengal Raj 
Company, 'to make it a rule to allow every: gentleman 


. 


to ‘ accom 
mother, wife, sister, or any other female relation to the railway train ey 
she is to travel. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, ma. & 31, 


Bengali ' Trans latep 
. Bgneaut Teansiator’s Orvice, 
The 24th May 1879. 


